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with, respect to transmission of power to Buffalo." Others
were from Mr. H. D. Pearsall, of Orpington, England, using
air compressed to 150 pounds per square inch; Professor
Lupton, of Leeds, and Mr. Sturgeon, of Chester, England,
"hydraulic motors and compressed-air plant to utilize
125,000 horsepower"; Messrs. Escher, Wyss & Company,
of Zurich, "a compressed-air plant for part of the power";
and from the Norwalk Iron Works Company, South Nor-
walk, Conn. When the Commission, in the spring of 1891,
awarded its premium for projects worthy of further con-
sideration (Westinghouse did not compete), four of those
in Class A were for compressed-air transmission. The Com-
mission reported generally in favor of electrical distribution
with perhaps a partial use of compressed air as an auxiliary
method.

It should be particularly noted that the Commission then
expressed a preference for distribution by direct current.
This opinion governed some time longer. Lord Kelvin,
President of the Commission, and without question the
greatest mind amongst them, was the last to accept alter-
nating current, which he finally did without reservation,
and in May 1893 the Board of Directors of the Cataract
Construction Company approved the adoption of alternat-
ing-current generators. This is an important date in his-
tory and an important date in the life of George Westing-
house. It was the triumphant end of a brilliant struggle.

But to go back a few months. On December 6, 1892,
rotary converters of 150 horsepower were tested at Pitts-
burgh with extremely satisfactory results, and Westing-
house notified the Cataract Construction Company that
the Electric Company was ready to submit definite plans
and proposals. The converters were tested "January 10,
1893, by Doctor Sellers and Professor Rowland, of Johns